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MADAGASCAR, 


The London Friend gives large extracts 
from an interesting letter by Louis Street, 
from which we select briefly. He visited 
Ambohimanga, the town of the princess 
lovana, who governs the Tanala tribe, and 
, ls styled “the great woman.” L. Street says : 

“Early on the morning after our arrival 
my spacious room was soon filled with eager 
listeners, and I spent nearly the whole day in 
teaching from the Bible, sitting cross-legged 
on the floor. It was not long’ ere the ‘ great 
woman ’ made her appearance, a chair being 
placed for her in a convenient situation. But 
on my spreading out a nicely-painted map of 
Madagascar given me by dear J. B. Braith- 
waite, she soon left the chair aud took her 
place on the floor, amongst the rest, that she 
might examine it more closely. She then 
threw off all her former reserve, and chatted 
away as earnestly as any one in the company. 
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of great price,’ ‘ Fear not them who kill the 
body,’ &c., ‘The tares and the wheat,’ ‘ The 
leaven,’ &c. Some of these subjects which 
have been so familiar to us from early child- 
hood as to be heard without emotion, are re- 
ceived by these dark islanders as truths most 
sublime and glorious. I found it more diffi- 
cult to communicate with these Tanalas than 
any I have previously met in Madagascar. 
Hence I was often obliged to repeat two or 
three times what I had said, varying my 
phrases, and making use of different words in 
order to be understood. This made the work 
very wearying ; but though much worn physi- 
cally my spirits never flagged during the 
whole day, and I felt as ready to hear their 
questions when we closed as when they began 
in the morning. Although laboring under 
such great disadvantages, being obliged te 
communicate in a new and difficult dialect, I 
felt cheered in the remembrance that all suc- 
cess is dependent on the Divine blessing, 
rather than on my own ability, and that God 
often makes use of the feeblest instrumentali- 
ties to accomplish his gracious purposes, that 
He may thereby humble the pride of man. 
After the company dispersed, the ‘ great 
woman,’ with a single attendant, returued to 
converse privately. I was rejoiced at the 
freedom manifested by the Queen of the Ta- 
nala in coming forward to investigate for her- 
self the true nature of Christianity. In the 
district she governs there are eleven villages 
where chapels have been built to accommodate 
the inhabitants, in not one of which is there a 
person able to preach; and only here and 
there is one found able to read. And among 
ull these eleven villages there is not a single 
Bible. When not visited by preachers from 
this place (Ambohimanga), they merely meet 
on the Sabbath to sing and pray. A large 
number, however, are now under instruction 
who will soon be able to read.” 

After returning to Fianarantsoa L. Street 
performed a journey in a different direction, 
to Mahazony, another Hova military station, 


Some of the passages of Scripture of which | and the residence of a Governor, of whom our 


they inquired the meaning were, ‘ The pearl! friend says:—*“ After dinner the Governor 
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came to see me, and we spent most of the af- 
ternoon in conversation on religious subjects. 
He appeared to be a very superior man,—one 
of the most so I have seen in this country. 
He has the praise of all who know him, and 
he appears justly to deserve it. 
to be a humble and earnest Christian, and 
uses his great power, influence and means in 
a most commendable manner. Towards even- 
ing he proposed that we should walk down to 
the chapel, to which | assented ; when he toid 
me that a Tunala king had just arrived in the 
town from the capital of his tribe, which was 
two or three days’ journey in a south-easterly 
direction. He added that the king’s object 
in coming was to make inquiry about the 
Christian religion, and that he proposed to 
attend our meetings on the morrow. Soon 
after we reached the yard of the chapel, some 
of our attendants announced that the Tanala 
were coming to meet us, when they immedi- 
ately appeared. ‘The king was clothed in 
scarlet, which is the insignia of royalty, and 
was followed by numerous attendants, some 
of whom were aged men, and apparently the 
leading men of his tribe. It touched me 
deeply to meet this company, and to feel my 
own responsibility in the matter, of having 
first to unfold to this heathen king, with his 
train of attendants, the glad tidings of the 
Gospel. At this our first meeting we merely 
passed the usual formalities, after which I re- 
turned to my lodgings. I could think of 
little but these Tanala. I feel the most unfit 
person in the world for the work before me, 
and as though | were emptied of every thing 
whereby 1 might be made a blessing to him 
and his company. I was not afraid to meet 
these people as men; but such a sense of re- 
sponsibility as an ambassador for Christ crept 
over me, that the day will not be forgotten 
while memory lasts. Having myself been 
brought, as it were, from the very ends of the 
earth, to meet on entering this town with this 
heathen king, who without any pre-arrange- 
ment had come to inquire into the nature of 
Christianity, greatly humbled me. Doubtless 


many would regard it only as a matter of 


chance, but to my own mind it appeared one 
of those providential coincidences which ever 
and anon cross the path of the believer, and 
make him feel afresh that he is a co-worker 
with God. While | was thus meditating and 
wondering what I should say to them, the 
Tanala unexpectedly came, and my little 
house was filled with the strangers. 1 tooka 
seat near the king and commenced by telling 
him the disinterested object the missionaries 
had in view in coming to this country to 
teach, the nature of the Christian religion, 
and its softening effect upon the heart. I 
spoke of sin and of its character in separating 
the soul from God, and also of the atonement 


made by our Lord Jesus Christ; of God's 


mercy to the world in giving us the Holy 
Scriptures ; of the power of the Christian re- 
ligion to raise man above the fear of death 
I also read to them some of the words of our 


He appears | Saviour: ‘ Love your enemies,’ * Do good to 


them that hate you, &c., &c. Every face 
gave the most undivided attention, and as 
each subject was touched on, it was followed 
by ap earnest conversation, in which the king 
and three or four of his principal attendants 
took a leading part. The interview, though 
long, retained its interest throughout, and did 
not terminate till late.” After describing 
two subsequent meetings for worship at which 
the king and his attendants were present, L. 
Street remarks: “ We can but hope that some 
of the great and important Gospel truths 
uttered in weakness have been sealed on 
hearts prepared to receive the heaven-sent 
message of salvation through a crucified Re- 
deemer. We had another satisfactory meet- 
ing in the afternoon, which was also attended 
by the king and his company, and at the 
close I bade him and his people farewell, 
with some words of parting counsel.” 
_ +e - 
A SHORT NOTICE OF THE CONVERSION AND 
LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON WALKER. 


George Washington Walker was born in 
London in 1800. His mother died when he 
was very young; and his father removing to 
Paris, George was sent to Newcastle to his 
grandmother, who was a Wesleyan, and she 
sent him to a school, kept by a person of 
that persuasion, at Barnard Castle; here he 
associated with a little band of school. fellows, 
who were desirous to help one another in 
their Christian course, and who often met to- 
gether for prayer. 

When about fourteen, he was put apprer- 
tice at Newcastle, to a draper who was 4 
professor of religion, but who was neverthe- 
less a very inconsiderate man. In this situa- 
tion he was exposed to many temptations; 
but his master dying before the expiration of 
his apprenticeship, he was transferred, at his 
own request, to Hadwen Bragg, well known 
as an upright, consistent member of the 5So- 
ciety of Friends, of the same place. Hadwen 
Bragg and his wife were people of intelli- 
gent, kind and commanding minds, who ¢x- 
ercised a watchful, Christian care over their 
household; and in his new home, George 
had the privilege of associating with persons 
whose example and conversation were very 
helpful te him. 

. After the decease of Hadwen Bragg, i 
1820, his widow invited James Backhouse, 
of York, to assist her in the valuation ol 
the stock of a tenant. This circumstance 
brought him into association with George W.- 
Walker, and led to a close friendship be 
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tween them. George opened his mind freely 


to his friend, on his spiritual condition. He 
said that his grandmother had taught him to 
read achapter in the Bible every morning 
before leaving his room, and in the continu- 
ance of this practice he had been convinced 
that the reproofs for sin, which he felt, were 
the work of the Holy Spirit, as described in 
the New Testament. It was evident to him 
that these reproofs could not be of himself, 
because that which was of himself would 
naturally run parallel with his own inclina- 
tion, but these ran contrary to it. With this 
view of the teaching of the Holy Spirit, he 
saw the consistency of the practice of Friends, 
whom he afterwards joined, in sitting down 
in their meetings for worship in silence to 
direct their attention to the Spirit’s teaching; 
but having imbibed some of the doubtings of 
his father, who was a Unitarian, he added, 
that he did not think he could ever believe 
in the divinity of Jesus Christ, or that a 
God of mercy would require the death of an 
innocent person as a sacrifice for the guilty. 
He was asked by his friend, if the Unitari- 
ans did not believe that Christ was a prophet 
of a peculiar mission; and that this mission 
was, to set mankind a perfect example. He 
said they did believe this. The next 
question put to him was, whether they did 
not believe that this example would have 
been imperfect, if Christ had not sealed His 
testimony with His blood, seeing so many 
of His disciples had to seal their testimony 
with theirs; and if they did not believe in 
the historical fact of Christ’s death. He re 
plied that they did believe in the his 
torical fact of Christ’s death, and that His 
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New Testaments, to the end of Revelation. 
The book was then closed ; a solemn silence 
ensued, which was followed by the inquiry, 
if he was satisfied. The answer was, Yes, 
fully. 

The Lord Jesus Christ whilst personally 
on earth, said, when speaking of the brethren 
of the rich man, in the account of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus, “They have Moses and 
the prophets; let them hear them.” “If 
they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded though one rose from 
the dead.” But in the examination of the 
testimony of Moses and the prophets, con- 
firmed by Jesus Christ and His apostles, 
George W. Walker, on the present occasion, 
accepted in faith this testimony, and believed 
in Jeaus Christ, as lifted up on the cross, a 
sacrifice for the sins of mankind, as the 
brazen serpent was lifted up in the wilder- 
ness, for the healing of those who looked on 
it; and thus looking, he felt in himself that 
he was healed—that his sins were forgiven 
for Jesus’ sake; and through faith, the eyes 
of his understanding were also opened to 
perceive the Divinity of Jesus, and that it 
was in accordance with the attributes of a 
God of mercy to “lay on Him the iniquity 
of us all,” and “ with His stripes to heal us.’ 

George W. Walker had now accepted 
Christ as his Divine Saviour, and the propi- 
tiation for his sins, and the comfort of the 
Holy Ghost prevailed in his heart in a re- 
markable degree, for many days, and re- 
mained with him. This great change took 
place when he was about twenty years of 
age; and keeping his mind open to the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, he grew in grace, 


example would evidently have been imper-| and in the knowledge of God and the Lord 


fect if He had not sealed His own testimony | 
with His own blood. 


Jesus Christ, and thus became prepared for 


He was then asked, if, | the services into which it pleased the Lord 
—seeing that, according to his own admis- | to call him. 


Among these was that of be- 


pyre oe 


sion, Christ must die a violent death, and| coming the companion of his friend James 
that He did so die,—he could show what} Backhouse, in a religious visit to the Aus- 
there was, inconsistent with the character of|tralian Colonies and South Africa, and 


God, in placing so great a boon to mankind | which occupied them nine years. They en- 


on Christ’s death, as the forgiveness of sins| tered on this service in 1831; and under the 
to those who repent and believe in Him. \feeling of Christian sympathy, they spent 


This he admitted was a view of the subject t| mac +h time in preaching the Gospel to the 
which had not previously come before him, | prisoner population, directing their attention 
but one on whick he must meditate. He) to the convictions of the Holy Spirit i in their 
was then asked, if he had ever examined! own hearts for sin, and to the Saviour who 
consecutively the passages of Holy Scrip-| had died tor them, and who, by these con- 
ture which treat of the character and offices | victions, was still inviting them to repent, 
of Christ, and of His receiving glory, honor, | return to Him and live. ‘The minds of these 
aod worship along with the Fat her. He re-! poor outcasts were often much softened when 
plied, he had not, and accepted an invitation | their attention was thus directed to their 
to examine them with his friend. On the| past neglect of these convictions, and to the 
following First-day evening they commenced | sin into which they had consequently fallen, 
the examination, by res ading r the promise to|and which had led to the loss of their liberty, 
our first parents, ‘of a delivere r, in “the seed | and to their present miserable condition. Of 
of the woman.” They read without com- |the many thousands of convicts at that time 
ment, other passages, through the Old and? in the Australian Colonies, most of them had 
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committed the crimes for which they had 
been transported, when under the influence 
of strong drink; and many were from among 
the class of persons who work together in 
companies, and who, instead of encouraging 
each other in what is good, had encouraged 
one another in evil. 

After laboring to promote the moral and 
religious improvement of the convicts, and 
visiting a large proportion of the settlers for 
the same purpose, holding many meetings 
among them, both in the towns and in their 
own houses, and afterwards visiting all the 
towns and the Missionary Stations, of ever 
denomination, in South Africa, George W. 
Walker returned to Hobart Town, where he 
married, and settled for the remainder of his 
life. Here he carried on the business of a 
draper for the maintenance of himself and 
family, which became large, and he origina- 
ted and conducted the Savings Bank, for the 
purpose of leading the working class to save 
their earnings rather than spend them in 
strong drink ; and here he continued to preach 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, which he had 
done publicly and powerfully from soon 
after leaving England. 

He was among the first to adopt the prin- 
ciples, and to sign the pledge of the Tem- 

rance Society, at Newcastle, in 1828. 
Further evidence of the mischief and misery 
arising from the use of intoxicating drinks, 
prepared him to sign the pledge of Total 
Abstinence from them, in 1838, which he did 
at Hankey, in South Africa, along with a 
large assembly of colored people, met to 
give thanks to God for the boon of Liberty, 
into the enjoyment of which they had just 


entered, under the Act for the Abolition of 


Slavery in the British Colonies. He also la- 
bored diligently for the promotion of Total 
Abstinence from all Intoxicating Liquors in 
his adopted home, in Tasmania, and for what- 
ever else he thought calculated to benefit his 
fellow-creatures, temporally or spiritually. 

When advanced in Christian experience, 
he writes, “ Intimate and frequent intercourse 
with various persons of other reiigious de- 
nominations, has, I believe, not diminished 
my value for what is estimable beyond the 
pale of our own Society ; but it has, if pos- 
sible, more than ever confirmed me in the 
conviction, that the principles and practices 
of consistent Friends are in accordance with 
the Gospel of Christ. That through the 
matchless mercy of our God, my understand. 
ing should have been enlightened to perceive 
the excellence and beauty of the truth as it 
is in Jesus, and that at this time my heart 
should be bound, as I trust it is, more than 
ever to His testimonies, | esteem the crown- 
ing mercy of my life.” 

About a year before his decease, he says in 


a letter to one of his friends, “ In looking, as 
I often do, far oftener than the day, toward 
the end of all things, my heart is comforted 
in the hope, that through the efficacy of a 
Saviour’s mediation and unmerited love, 
when flesh and heart fail, the Lord will be 
the strength of my heart and my portion for 
ever.” ‘ My spirit is contrited in the retro- 
spect of what He has done for me, and how 
little 1 have done for Him, who has loved 
me, and washed me in His own precious 
blood. This is the sole ground of my hope.” 

To another he writes, at nearly the same 
time, “ Amidst all my ups and downs, tem- 
poral and spiritual, the Lord has been good. 
Truly I have been cast upon Him from my 
birth ; He is my God from the day of my 
nativity: and I can at times realize the as- 
surance, to my unspeakable comfort, that He 
will graciously continue to be my guide, even 
until death ; and that through the riches of 
His unspeakable mercy in Christ, and not 
for any merit of my own (for in His sight 
shame and confusion of face are the frequent 
clothing of my spirit), He will be my suffi- 
cient portion for ever.” 

In a printed “ Address of Friendly Coun- 
eel,” he says: Happy, thrice happy, are 
those who, while “ Christ knocks at the door” 
of their hearts, close in with the gracious 
offers of His mercy, and through unfeigned 
“repentance toward God, and faith toward 
the Lord Jesus Christ,” evinced by corres- 
ponding fruits, come to be “ accepted in Him, 
the beloved.” The Holy Scriptures, those 
precious records of divine truth, are chiefly 
to be valued in that they point to“ Him of 
whom Moses in the Law and the prophets 
did write.” And who Himself bore this tes- 
timony respecting the Scriptures, “ They are 
they which testify of Me.” “Christ declared 
Himself to be the way, the truth, and the 
life ;” and said, “No man cometh unto the 
Father but by Me.” Again, “My sheep 
hear My voice, and I know them, and they 
follow Me.” We need not long be in doubt 
whether we have come to Christ,—whether 
we have heard Him and have been taught 
by Him, as the truth is in Jesus ;’—whether 
“when our hearts were overwhelmed, we 
have been led to the Rock that is higher 
than we;” and are “ now no more strangers 
and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the 
saints and of the household of God, and 
built on the foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the 
Chief Corner Stone;” or whether we are 
still “ without Christ, being aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from 
the covenants of promise, having no hope, 
and without God in the world.” 

George W. Walker became spiritually bap- 
tized into Christ, when ccnverted to Him by 















faith in the testimony of Holy Scripture, and 
in the witness of the Holy Spirit, confirming 
this testimony to his own mind. Thencefor- 
ward he believed in the Lord Jesus as his 
Divine Saviour, and as the “ propitiation for 
siv,’ accepted of the Father “ for the sins of 
the whole world.” In this faith, having 
“put on Christ,” he enjoyed much peace 
with God through Him, in the journey of 
life, and became prepared, when this life 
was ended to be “ for ever with the Lord.” 
A few months before his death, which took 
place in the early part of 1859, in writing to 
James Backhouse, he says, “ Alas, my once 
many intimate friends are becoming fewer! 
The time is hastening when we too shall 
follow! O, for an increased ability to work 
while it is day, so as to know our calling and 
election to be made sure! Blessed be God, 
we have still an Advocate at the right hand 
of the Father, who is touched with the feel- 
ing of our infirmities, or I, for one, should 
often have despaired! May He perfect that 
which concerneth us, and make us meet for 
an inheritance with the saints in light.” 
Though in declining health, he was at 
meeting as usual only a fortnight before he 
died, and preached from the “words of the 
Psalmist, “ Happy is he that hath the God 
of Jacob for his help, whose hope is in the 
Lord his God.” In the evening of the same 
day he conducted the family Scripture read- 
ing, and was again engaged in ministry, 
principally on the Christian’s faith, lament- 
ing “the sad condition of those who pass 
through life without this precious faith.” 
After this his strength failed fast, and his 
sufferings became acute. Being in agonizing 
pain, he broke forth in earnest exclamation 
and said, “O, that He would be pleased to 
say, It is enough, that He who has led me 
and fed me all my life long would continue 
to be with me! Now also that I am old and 
grey headed, O God, forsake me not.” 
During the last few days he was mostly 
unconscious. A short time before he expired, 
opening his eyes, he made an ineffectual at- 


tempt to speak, and then quietly fell asleep 
in Jesus. 










































In the foregoing notice, some points deserve par- 
ticular attention. 

1. The care of his pious grandmother, that ‘‘ from 
a child, he should know the Holy Scriptures,’ 
which, no doubt, she believed with the Apostle 
Paul, as stated in his Second Epistle to Timothy, 
‘‘are able to make wise unto salvation through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.’’ 

2. The blessing of God in this case, so that when 
& young man, and with an enlarging understand- 
ing, he discovered, in connexion with this reading, 
that something, not of himself, but which bore the 
Scriptural character of the Holy Spirit, enlight- 
ened his mind, and forced on his attention the dif- 
ference between good and evil. 

3. Faith in this teaching of the Spirit having 
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dawned in his mind, he became prepared to accept 
the testimony of Holy Scripture, to the divinity of 
Christ, and to the efficacy of the sacrifice for the re- 
mission of sins that are past, which Christ offered 
on the cross, and by which He set forth the justice 
of God in the condemnation of sin, and in the jus- 
tification of the repentant sinner believing in Jesus. 

4. The peace with God through Jesus Christ, of 
which Geo. W. Walker immediately partook, on 
thus looking to Jesus, the Son of Man lifted 
up, as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, for the healing of the envenomed Israelites 
when they in faith looked onit. John iii. 13-21. 

5. The fruit of this change, which marked his 
whole future life, and was shown ia his earnestness 
that others should partake of the same blessing, 
and in his esteem for all who loved the Lord Jesus, 
much as they might differ from him in some educa- 
tional views as to the externals of religious profes- 
sion. 

And Finally.—The peacefal close of his life, in 
faith in his Advocate at the right hand of the 
Father, and his trust in Him ‘for an inheritance 
with the saints in light.”’— English Tract. 


INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 


Recent letters from our friends Asa C. and 
Emeline Tuttle, inform that the winter has 
been severe in the district in which they are 





engaged—severe storms of snow and wind 
sweeping over the prairies, and the thermome- 


ter falling as low as 10° and 12° below zero 


on some occasions. 


Our friends are teaching among the Otta- 
was in the northeast corner of the Indian 
These Indians have had schools 


Through mismanagement of those entrusted 
with their school funds, these were lost. The 
tribe, a small one, was moved by the govern- 
ernment from Kansas to their present loca- 
tion, and, notwithstanding former advantages, 
our friends found on coming among them 
most of the ills and vices to which our poor 
nature is disposed. Yet there was also much 
that ‘was a ground of hope, for, notwithstand- 
ing their former disappointment, one of their 
first acts after being settled was to erect a 
comfortable school-house, made of logs hewn 


square, with a framed and well-shingled roof, 


which, by a conjoined effort, was put up by 
the Indians in the sbort space of ten days, 
after the trees were taken from the forest. 

Their school was opened in the Sixth 
month last, with twenty scholars, which num- 
ber was quickly increased, so that they had 
an average of thirty for the first quarter. 
During the autumn the tribe suffered trom 
fevers, and our friends also felt the effects of 
the malaria. 

Returning, however, with recruited strength, 
they re-opened their school, and entered upon 
their work, bnt were obliged to camp in their 
school-house till a few weeks since they took 
possession, in the midst of one of the coldest 
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snow storms, of their new little home, built|in this cause has continued to extend, and 


for them at government expense. . 
At first they found much difficulty from 
the shyness of their pupils, and their own 
want of knowledge of the Ottawa tongue. 
The children had bright faces, and many of 
them had also active, intelligent minds, need- 
ing only to be trained and educated. Our 
friends sought patiently to find out the wants 
of the people, and by ministering to these 
with loving sympathy they found that kind- 
ness won the confidence of the parents, and 
the affection of the children. Assured of 
their Christian love, the people soon became 
open to suggestions for their improvement, 
and their leading men showed a willingness to 
cooperate in introducing them. Their prin- 
cipal chief, Judge Wynd, seems to be a truly 
good man,—takes a leading part in al] meas- 
ures to promote the well-being of his people. 
At their religious meetings he earnestly ex- 
horts them to that true fear of the Lord 
which leads to depart from evil and do good, 
and encourages them to a hearty union with 
Christ that they may be His in life and con- 
duct. x * * * * 
The Ottawas appear by their intercourse 
with Friends in their religious meetings, to 
have learned more fully to understand spir- 
itual worship. Our friends have mingled 
with them in their tents or houses, on social 
occasions, at marriages and funerals, and rev- 
erently testify to the blessed power of the 


Holy Spirit in bringing solemn tenderness of 


spirit over individuals and household groups, 
and also to the manifest effects of vocal sup- 
plication with and for them on such occasions. 

Intemperance being a sadly prevailing evil 
among them, our friends plead with and for 
the influential members of the tribe that they 
might abandon it, and give their influence 
towards its suppression. A leading Indian 
who had been much injured as a consequence 
of drunkenness, and who was aroused by this 
to some sense of its dangers, called the first 
meeting to advocate temperance. Contrary 
to expectation, it was largely attended, and 
the hearts of our friends were lifted up with 
thanksgiving to find the house filled to over- 
flowing. 

Passages from Proverbs and other parts of 
the Bible on the subject were read and ex- 
plained, and earnest addresses were made by 
the chief and leading men. The interpreter 
told them that if they as a tribe had in their 
possession the money which during the last 
three years they had spent in drink, it would 
make them all comfortable for three years to 
come. Many resolved to abandon the use of 
intoxicating drinks, and at subsequent meet- 
ings over fifty signed a pledge, after having 
its solemn nature explained, and the need of 
holy help to keep it enforced. The interest 


several who a few months ago were drunk- 
ards, now exhort their people against it, and 
bend the knee in prayer in their families or 
meetings. 

The carrying of revolvers, which is very 
common on the frontiers, was universal among 
the males of the tribe, extending to the school- 
boys. Our friends requested the boys on two 
occasions not to bring them to school, and in- 
formed them if they did so they must be 
taken from them by their teachers, and kept 
till the close of schoo]. This coming to the 
knowledge of Judge Wynd, he not only saw 
that the boys did not bring their revolvers to 
school, but the council passed a law imposing 
a fine of $25 on any member of the tribe who 
should carry such weapons. 

There was great looseness respecting mar- 
iage—indeed, almost’ an absence of proper 
marriage ceremony among the people. Our 
friends have worked earnestly in thia matter 
also, and the council have passed a law im- 
posing a fine of $50 upon parties who neglect 
being legally married. At the marriages 
the sacredness of the covenant needs to be 
dwelt much upon, and our friends encourage 
marriages at the close of religious meetings, 
to add to the religious solemnity of the act. 

Sheltered in their new and bighly-prized 
home, after weeks of exposure in the school- 


house, our friends have felt almost compelled 
to take the charge of some orphan children 
who were destitute, and now have five in 


their family. For these and for their work 
at large they need help and supplies. They 
acknowledge warmly the help already ex- 
tended in clothing, Bibles, books, &c. Eme- 
line Tuttle instructs the women and girls in 
cutting and fitting clothing, making quilts, 
&c., as also in bread-making aud other arts of 
housewifery, as occasion offers. 

The surrounding bands and tribes of Sene- 
cas, Shawnees, Quapaws, &c., who some 
months ago firmly declined to join in meas- 
ures of reform, now seek aid in this direction. 
Our friends refer to the school of John Col- 
lins Isaac among the Peorias as being con- 
ducted to advantage, and these, too, are dis- 
posed to see the evils of carrying firearms and 
of intoxication, so that they hope after a time 
they may seek to correct them. 

Baptized into a prayerful exercise for the 
people among whom they labor, our friends 
refer with deep interest to a religious awaken- 
ing of considerable extent which has occurred, 
and if, as it is hoped, the conversion of num- 
bers who have confessed their sinfulness, and 
a trust in their Saviour, shall be proved to be 
real by their steadfast continuance in their 
now reformed life, this will be indeed a 
crowning blessing. 
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THE WAR VICTIMS. 
Lospox, 86 Houxpspitca, 2d mo. 10, 1871. 
Dear friend Benjamin Tatham, New York: 

At the request of our Committee. I now 
send thee a little more information in refer- 
ence to what has been done for the relief of 
the distressed peasantry and other non-com- 
baiants. 

Since my last letter to thee, we have re- 
ceived further remittances from America, 
some being from Friends of the various Year- 
ly Meetings, and others from other sources, 
including £800 from the ladies’ French Ba- 
zaar at Philadelphia, and $20,000 from the 
Grand National Bazaar at New York ; be- 
sides £6,000 just received from the New York 
“ Comité Central de Souscription en faveur 
des blessés Frangais et des familles qui out 
souffert par suite de |’invasion.” 

We rejoice greatly at the liberal spirit 
which prompts your countrymen to entrust 
us with such noble contributions, and whilst 
feeling the weight and responsibility of our 
stewardship, we trust we may be rightly 
guided in dispensing the relief conscientiously 
and with judgment. 

The total funds entrusted to us from all 
quarters up to present date, amount to up 
wards of £44,000. 

We have recently made arrangements for 
sending out a steam plough for the benefit of 
the farmers in the country around Metz, 
where the reduced number and strength of 
horses will materially lessen the power of 
ploughing the land for spring sowing. We 
hope to have this plough, &c., at Antwerp by 
the time the ice has cleared away. On Third- 
day next, six working “steam ploughers” 
start for Metz, to work it. 

We have also purchased for the same dis- 
trict 16,000 bushels seed oats and 8,000 bush 
els seed barley, which are also to go as quickly 
as possible. The difficulties of transit on the 
other side of the water are enormous, but we 
must overcome them somehow or other, if 
possible. 

The English farmers have beguu to con- 
tribute seed corn and money, through an or 
ganization of their own; we are working in 







































perfect harmony with them. The field is 
5 wide, and we arrange not to clash through 

giving duplicate relief in the same localities. 
e A young Suffolk farmer, not a member of 
8 our Society, has generously given up his time, 
" and is paying his own expenses in assisting 
i, our distribution of seed corn, he having gone 
\ to reside at Metz for this purpose. 
d In distributing relief, our Commissioners 


have endeavored, as much as practicable, to 
avoid pauperizing the people; they have set 
quarries to work, bought worsted, &c., and 
set women to work at knitting, embroidery, 
&e., and are making grants for the rebuild- 








ing of houses, cottages, &c. These things 
help to put fresh life into the downcast vil- 
lagers and others, and it rouses their interest 
in repairing the fearful injuries caused by 
“ glorious war” (so-called). 


On the 3d inst. Joseph Crosfield, William 


Beck, Edmund Pace, Henry T. Mennell, 
Walter Ryley and W. B. Norcott left Lon- 
don for Paris, hoping to be the means of giv- 
ing relief to some of the poor people in the 
surrounding districts. We this day received 
letters from thera, announcing their safe ar- 
rival there, after all sorts of delays, including 
along ride in a luggage van loaded with 
onions. They have at once parted off in 
pairs, and are visiting the places around, with 
the means of giving relief at command. 


On the 8th inst. Wm. Jones and Thomas 


Whitwell again left England, going towards 
Metz, whence they purposed going towards 
Orleans and the valley of the Loire, into 
which parts two other Friends will also prob- 
ably go at once, as there must be much dis- 
tress there. 


We continue to work in perfect harmony 
with the “ Daily News” fund, and have re- 


cently had a visit from W. H. Bullock, who 
has been so much engaged in relieving the 
Sedan district, and it has rejoiced us to see 
the noble subscriptions to the Mansion House 
fund, which already amounts to more than 


£60,000. This fund is at present more es- 
pecially devoted to the relief of the poer in 
Paris. When the immediate needs there have 
been allayed, the Lord Mayor and Committee 
will direct their attention to the country 
around, acting in concert with us. 

On the 3d inst. a public meeting was held 
at our meeting house here, presided over by 
the Lord Mayor, at which T. Whitwell gave 
an account of his tour of inspection in search 
of distress. It was well attended and created 
much interest. 

Our Executive Committee continues to 
meet daily, and finds plenty to do. 

We have now upwards of £2,000 worth of 
clothing made up, ready to send off to the 
districts around Paris, &c., and we are daily 
expecting to be able to get it off, but at pres- 
ent the derangements in transit are almost 
insurmountable. I am, thine, sincerely, 

Epwin R. Ransome. 
a_i 

May none amongst us be living in a state 
of unconcern, inseusible to the righteous judg- 
ment of God upon all that is unholy; their 
sins unrepented of and unforgiven, still rest- 
ing on their souls: rather let them be en- 
couraged to come in deep humiliation to the 
mercy seat, there to plead for pardon and 
plenteous redemption, in the all-availing name 


1854. 


of our crucified Redeemer.—London Epistle, 
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"PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 11, 1871. 


Par RTIZANSHIP. >We hav e been ledt toreflect 
how party spirit interrupts the holy harmony 
of life, how it conflicts with the proper brother- | 
hood of man, and often quenches magnanimity, 
one of the noblest traits of noble men. it is a 
great bane in civil society, often depriving 
the community of the services of the persons 
best adapted to oceupy positions of public 
trust, and but too frequently sacrificing the 
public weal to reward unprincipled office- 
seekers for atrocious violations of the princi- 
ples of a free government. It saddens the 
patriot to contemplate the present and pros- 
pective corruptions resulting from this cause. 
Only a few weeks ago, a motion was enter- 
tained in a State Legislature to refer to the 
“party caucus” the appointment of certain 
officers for stations requiring men of high 
principle and pure morality. The proposi- 
tian was lost—but it was one not fit to be 
nemed. 

But party-spirit if introduced into a relig- 
ious organizajion is to be regarded with 
horror, as an abomination of desolation stand- 
ing where it ought not. It engenders strife, 
separates chief friends, infuses bitterness into 
the cup once brimmed with fellowship, poi- 
sons the love of the brethren, and thus arrests 
the Christian progress of those who under the 
holy influences of the Spirit are passing from 
death unto life. 

It imputes doctrinal discrepancies where 
they exist not, cherishes the imputations un- 
til they become actual, and multiplies the 
heresies which it deplores and denounces. 
It contracts and dwarfs minds adapted for 
catholic expansion, characterizing with little- 
ness and running into “ grooves” spirits which 
should have filled large space, breathed free 
air, devised liberal things, and accomplished 
unsectarian, unselfish service in the field 
which is the world. 

It is unreasonable, exacting and cruel as 
the Attican robber of whom Ovid wrote, who 
seized upon travellers,and, binding them upon 
his iron bed, stretched or shortened them to fit 
its dimensions. Have we not known many 
an inexorable partizan, of whom Procrustes 
was the prototype? 


It has been our lot to observe the progress 
of partizanship for nearly fifty years. What 


_ |jealousies and surmises, what misapprehen. 


sions never in life to be rectified or explained, 
were caused thereby. What magnifying of 
apparent issues—what development of doc- 
{trinal differences which might never, to the 
same extent, have existed! Streams of love 
changed into waters of Marah, and thousands 
upon thousands relinquishing their Christian 
fellowship for the residue of their journey of 
life, becoming antagonistic when they ought 
to have presented a united front against the 
world, the flesh and the devil. It was a tri- 
umph of Satan. It was an evil leaven, and 
it spread and still spreads. Its ostracism de- 
prives the Church of many of its most sincere 
and available members, and what is still 
more disastrous, others not gifted for the po- 
sitions they occupy are lifted into authority, 
and thus churches become degenerate. 


The Apostle Paul was fully alive to this 
dangerous tendency: witness his dread lest 
the Corinthian church should be thus 
tainted, “lest there be debates, envyings, 
wraths, strifes, backbitings, whispers, swell- 
ings, tumults, and lest,” said he, “ when | 
come, my God will humble me among you.” 
“TI beseech you, brethren,” he wrote to the 
same Church, “ by the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same 
thing, and that there be no divisions among 
you, but that ye be perfectly joined together 
in the same judgment.” Again he said to 
them: “ Ye are yet carnal—for whereas there 
is among you envying and strife, are ye not 
carnal?” To the Romans he wrote: “ Mark 
them that cause divisions and offences, '. 
for they are not such as serve the Lord 
Christ.” And the Apostle James testifies, 
“Where envying and strife is, there is con- 
fusion and every evil work.” 


The tendency against which we are thus 
striving to raise a warning voice, is one of 
the evidences of man’s incompleteness in the 
fall. It is one of the things in which we are 
most prone te deceive ourselves as to mo- 
tive, and it insensibly results from selfishness, 
from pride of opinion, and, alas, from self- 
righteousness, The antidote is to be found 
in watchfulness and humble, earnest prayer, 
“not thinking of ourselves more highly than 
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day, James Morris to Hannah Ladd. 
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we ought to think,” in honor preferring one 
another, and earnestly before the Lord seek- 
ing and craving the highest good of all our 
fellows. The eminent apostle whom we have 


freely quoted above, in writing to the Colos- 


sians, points out the perfect remedy: “ Put 


on, therefore, as the elect of God holy and be- 
loved, bowels of mercies, kindness, humble- 
ness of mind, meekness, long-suffering,—for- 
bearing one another and forgiving one an- 
other, if any man have a quarrel against any, 
even as Christ forgave you so do ye, aud 
above all things put ov charity, which is the 
bond of perfectness, and let the peace of God 
RULE IN YOUR HEARTS.” 
pitch Reais 

Works.—We sometimes find in obituary 
notices a stress upon good works, as though 
they could be the basis of acceptance. The 
work of God is declared to be belief in Him 
whom God hath sent. The mercy of God is 
only in Christ Jesus, and works of righteous- 
ness are fruits borne by those branches which 
abide in Him the living Vine. Hence our 
Lord said: Herein is my Father glorified, 
that ye bear much fruit. But, after all,“ He 
doeth the works "—we can of ourselves do 
nothing, and it is not by works of righteous- 
ness which we have done, but through His 
mercy He saveth us, by the washing of re- 
generation and renewing of the Holy Ghost. 


Let works be brought forth—let the fruits of 


the Spirit appear, yet say: I am an unprofit- 
able servaut—I have done that only which 


it was my duty to do, and no merit therefrom 
attaches to me. 


“Thou bearest not the root, but the root 
thee.” 


— -*e- — 


MARRIED. 
TERRELL—MALONE.—-In Friends’ Meeting, at 
New Vienna, Ohio, on the 15th of Second month, 
1871, Dr. P. M. Terrell, of Martinsville, Ohio, to 
Alice E., daughter of John C. and Mary A. Malone, 
of New Vienna. 

THORNBURG — DAVIS.—At? Friends’ Meeting, 
Oak Grove, Ohio, on the 22d of Ninth month, 1£70, 
William J. Thornburg to Mary Ann Davis; both 
members of Fairfield Menthly Meeting. 

MORRIS—LADD.—At the same place, and same 


siiateetiaailiia 
DIED. 

NEWBY.—Near Spiceland, Ind., on the 23d of 
Eleventh month, 1870, Albert Newby, in the 45th 
year of his age; a member of Spiceland Monthly 
Meeting. Being graciously permitted early in his 
Sickness to see that he should not reeover, he sought 





















earnestly to know that all was well, which, after 
much heart-searching and deep baptism, he was 
enabled to feel. Though he had lived an upright, 
moral life, yet in a dying hour he plead aloue the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus as his only hope of 
salvation. 

WEAVER.—At his residence in Hartland, N. Y., 
on the 6th of Twelfth month, 1870, Elisha T. Wea- 
ver, in the 6!st year of his age; an esteemed mem- 
ber and Elder of Hartland Mouthly Meeting. Hav- 
ing, it is believed, kept his lamp trimmed and 
burning, he was found so waiting when the sum- 
mons came, and through mersy there was consoling 
evidence of heavenly peace. 

HADLEY.—On the 19th of Eleventh month, 1870, 
in her 6th year, Ettie, daughter of Samuel T. and 
Mary J. Hadley, members of Springfield Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio 

PEARSON.—At Bluffton, on the 6th of Second 
month, 1871, in his 2d year, Stanton, son of Aaron 
and Hope Pearson. 

BIRDSELL.—On the 19th of Eleventh month, 
1870, Sarah S., widow of William Birdsell, aged 75 
years ; a member of Farmington Monthly Meeting, 
N. Y. She accepted a long period of feeblevess, 
with its attendant privatious and suffering, as being 
dispensed in unerring wisdom; and, in child-like 
simplicity, trusted solely in the merits and mercies 
of a crucified Redeemer, for the blotting out of her 
sins. 

GRUWELL.—In Oskaloosa, Iowa, on the 23d of 
Ninth month, 1870, Martha J., wife of Charles B. 
Gruwell, and daughter of Beojamin and Sarah Hol- 
lingsworth (the latter deceased), in the 24th year 
of her age. She was awortby and consistent mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, and an earnest, effi- 
cient, and successful » orker in the First-day School. 
As her life was drawing to a close, she observed : 
** All is well.’’ She died as she had lived, in con- 
fiding faith in the blessed promises of the Gospel. 

BALL.—At his residence near Pardee, Kansas, on 
the 8th of Ninth month, 1870, Benjamin Ball, a 
member of Springdale Monthly Meeting. 

WILDMAN.—At his residence near Selma, Ohio, 
on the 25th of Eighth mouth, 1870, Edward Wild- 
man, in the 65th year of his age; a member of 
Greenplain Monthly Meeting. Being suddenly 
called from the cares of active life, he expressed a 
peaceful resignation to the Divine will. 

COMER.—Peacefully, near Xenia, Ind., on the 
26th of Twelfth month, 1870, Aaron Comer, in his 
30th year; a member of Pipe Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

ROBERTS.—On the 3d of Second month, 1871, 
John Roberts, aged 76 years ; a member of Uwehian 
Monthly Meeting, Chester Co., Pa. 

TRUEBLOOD.—On the 14th of Second month, 
1871, William Trueblood, in the 86th year of his 
age; a member of Cedar Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Iowa. It had been his concern so to live as to be 
prepared to die, and he was, through the mercy of 
God in Chriat Jesus, ready when the summons came. 

OSBORNE.—At Dover, N. H., on the 8th of First 
month, 1871, Daniel Osborne, in his 77th year; a 
beloved member of Dover Monthly Meeting. This 
dear Friend many years ago retired from business, 
and has since devoted himself freely to Christian 
work. He was well informed, and possessed fine 
conversational gifts, rendering him alike instructive 
an? entertaining to all classes. He avoided the 
discussion of doctrinal questions, as tending to dis- 
place in the mind the substance of Christian duty, 
‘**T have an abiding faith iu the love and mercy of 
God,’’ he often said; ‘‘ works of righteousness are 
the true evidenee of faith.’ 
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Quarterly Meetings in Third Month. 

(Taken from New York: Pocket Almanac. ) 
3d mo. 4th, White Water, Indiana Y.M. 

ae Hesper, Indiana Y. M. 
Richland, Western Y. M. 
New Garden, N. Carolina Y. M. 
Spiceland, Indiana Y. M. 
Cottonwood, Indiana Y. M. 
Le Ray, New York Y. M. 
Haddonfield, Philadelphia Y. M. 
Westfield, Indiana Y. M. 
Northern, Indiana Y. M. 
Spring River, Indiana Y. M. 
South River, Iowa Y. M. 
Baltimore, Raltimore Y M. 
Boney Creek, Iowa Y. M. 
Wabash, Indiana Y. M. 


ii ai 
1ltb, 
“oe oe 
cc “ce 
** 15th, 
** 16th, 
‘* 18th, 
si se 
“ oe 
ce 
20th, 
25th, 
ae ae 
A Stratep Awnvat Meztine of the ‘‘ Contributors 
to the AsyLum For THE Reiger or Persons Deprivep 
or THE Use or THEIR Reasox,”’ will be held on 
Fourth-day, 3d mo. 15th, at 3 o’clock P. M., at 
Arch Street Meeting House, Philadelphia. 
Wituuas Bertiz, Clerk. 


Guxerat Mextixc.— The committee appointed by 
North Carolina Year'y Meeting to hold general 
meetings has appointed one to be held at Piney 
Woods, Perquimans County, North Carolina, com- 
meneirg on Sixth-day, the 24th of Third mo., open- 
ing at 10 o'clock A.M. Friends from a distance 
ean meet the boat on Plackwater at Franklin Depot, 
Seaboard and Roanoke Railroad, Fourth-day morn- 
ing, 22d of Third mo., on the srrival of the cars 
from Portsmouth, Va., and take passage for Holly’s 
Wharf, on Chowan River, which is twelve miles 
from Piney Woods Meeting-house. It is desired 
that those expecting to attend will give notice to 
David White, Belvidere, Perquimans (o,, N. C., in 
order that conveyances sufficient may be in readi- 
ness to meet them. The boat from Franklin to 
Holly’s Wharf does not run on Fifth day, hence the 
necessity of coming ove day in advance, and this 
is dertizable that Friends may be present at the 
meeting of srrangements on Fifth-day afternoon. 


Fr m the Annual Monitor for 1871. 
MEMOIR OF EDWIN THOMPSON. 
(Concluded from page 440.) 

Whilst he was in Edinburgh, a sister, seven 
years yeunger than himself, was attacked 
with a lingering ijiness. His gentle care and 
tender attention to her during his vacations 
at home, were most striking to all who wit- 
nessed them, and in speaking of her after her 
decease to one of his associates, he said he be- 
‘ieved she was now a ministering spirit; and 
it seemed to him as if she were sometimes in 
close communion with bis spirit, influencing 
to good, ; 

In the Spring of 1869 Edwin obtained, by 
examination, the diploma of Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, and 
then proceeded to Paris, where he passed a 
few weeks visiting the various medical schools, 
&e. Whilst thus engaged his father was 
taken ill, and though after a time he was 
thought to be recovering, he was suddenly 
and unexpectedly removed by death. The 
shock was very awful, and Edwin was tele- 
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graphed for. His presence at home was 
most soothing and comforting. In that home 
where his strongest affections were centred, 
no ungentle word or look is ever remembered 
from him :—it is impossible to say what he 
was to each member of the family circle ;—he 
ever appeared as a sunbeam to those around 
him ;—it seemed as if a cloud never dark- 
ened his sky; or if it did, his eyes rested 
calmly on the “silver lining ;’—and he com- 
forted others “with the comfort wherewith 
he himself was comforted of God.” 

On returning to Edinburgh, he took for a 
few months the position of Resident Surgeon 
in the Children’s Hospital, where he was 
greatly beloved by all in the house, and par- 
ticularly by the children. A Friend who 
visited him there thus alludes to it: “ I feel 
to-day that amidst the abounding calls for 
thanksgiving, one is, that my gracious Lord 
and Master permitted that I should meet 
with dear Edwin in his work at Edinburgh in 
Fighth month last. It cheered me to see 
him loving and caressing the little patients, 
carrying one in his arms from ward to ward 
of the Children’s Hospital, as he showed me 
through it, and his own room, &«. There 
seemed a wealth of promise for -uture ser- 
vice on earth, in his young dedicated life ; 
and very fully I rejoiced over him, little 
thinking that his delicate kindness, and look 
of tender love as the cab drove off, were seen 
and felt for the last time.” Very interesting 
were the details he sent home of his work 
among the children,—“ my babies,” as he loved 
tostyle them,—telling how he had taught those 
who were recovering to sing hymns at the 
bedsides of their companions, before settling 
for the night. The matron, whose kind co- 
operation in his plans he much valued, said 
of him when lamenting his early removal, 
that she believed he lived in a state of daily 
preparation for a better world, And thus 
with his Joins girded, and his lamp burning, 
he was ready for the summons of his Lord, 
when it came at an unexpected moment. 

In the summer of 1869, Edwin graduated 
as Bachelor of Medicine, and Master of Sur- 
gery, in Edinburgh University. Shortly after- 
wards, an important post becoming vacant 
for atime in the Royal Infirmary, through 
the illness of one of the Resident Physicians, 
Edwin’s application for it was accepted ; and 
though his services were not required so long 
as had been at first anticipated, he considered 
the experience gained to have been advan- 
tageous to him. Immediately on relinquish- 
ing this situation another opening offered. 
A medical friend at Thirsk having occasion 
to leave his practice for a few months, Edwin 
took it during his absence. After this he 
returned to Edinburgh, to occupy the position 
of Resident Physician in the Lock Hospital 
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and fever wards of the Royal Infirmary,|to keep thee in all thy ways;” to which he 
where his active services were cut short by | replied, ‘ Very sweet to think of,—very sweet !’” 
the fever which terrzinated his life. One of he accounts sent home of his progress 
the principal physicians thus wrote to his| were most encouraging for a fortnight, until 
mother after his death ; “ Ever since he came | the crisis occurred; and as no improvement 
to reside in the Infirmary here, in charge of| then appeared, his family were telegraphed 
the wards with which I am more immediate-|to. They started by the first train for Edin- 
ly connected, I was greatly impressed with | burgh, but only arrived in time to watch him 
the gentle, kindly, amiable demeanor, and | for four hours of apparent unconsciousness, 
truly Christian spirit, which uniformly char-| and to witness his peaceful close! About an 
acterized your son; and by which he at-|hour previously, he was much convulsed ; 
tached to himself many friends. By all in}and during this distressing conflict vocal 
the house,—fellow-residents, nurses and pa-| prayer was offered, that if it were not the 
tients,—he was much beloved, as was evinced | will of our Heavenly Father to spare his life, 
by the deep concern all manifested, and very | He would grant him a calm and peaceful dis- 
many expressed, during his illness; and by| missal, with an abundant entrance into His 
none more than by Drs. and No} everlasting Kingdom; and that submission 
brother could have shown your son more de-| might be given under the bereavement. The 
voted attention thandid they. By night and| words were scarcely uttered, when the con- 
by day, when their duties permitted, they| vulsions ceased, and the breathing became 
watched anxiously by his bedside, and did| nearly as gentle as that of a sleeping child, 
for him all that thoughtful skill could sug-| until the purified spirit was released. In- 
gest. To Dr. I myself feel deeply | tense as was the agony of being thus sudden- 
grateful for his assiduous attention. For it|ly called to part with so precious a treasure, 
was an unspeakable comfort to be able to| without even a word of recognitien,—there 
confide the care of your son to one so intense- | was solace in the blessed assurance, that in 
ly and anxiously interested in his recovery.| redeeming love and mercy he was removed 
I speak thus strongly, feeling assured that it] from the cares, disappointments and responsi- 
will gratify you to learn how much your son | bilities attendant on his chosen vocation in 
had endeared himself to his fellow-residents, | this life,to appear before the Throne of God, 
to evoke such brotherly devotion, not only | and (with enlarged, and it may be, ever-in- 
from one, but from all of them. Permit me,| creasing powers) to serve Him day and night 
Madam, to assure you that no one offers you| in His temple. 
deeper or truer sympathy in this sad bereave- 
ment, than those connected with the Infirm- 
ary, where your son labored so diligently, so 
generously, so ably, so lovingly.” 
It was after attending indefatigably to his 
duties at the Infirmary for about five weeks, 
that he was taken ill of typhus fever. His 
symptoms were quite favorable, and he fully 
anticipated recovery ; so that on his mother 
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PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 
BY JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 

Five out of six of us have to earn our 
bread by manual labor, and will have to 
earn it so to the end cf the chapter. Five 
out of six English children in past genera- 
tions were in consequence apprenticed to some 
trade or calling by which that necessary feat 
desiring to go to him, he particularly request. | could be surely accomplished. They learnt 
ed she would not do so; as bis anxiety for|in their catechisms and Bibles that they were 
her would be great, and might be prejudicial | not beasts of the field, but moral and respon- 
tohim, and he had most efficient nursing,|sible beings. They were taught that there 
and the best medical care. He was perfectly | was an immortal part of them, the future «f 
calm and composed during his illness. One| which depended upon their conduct while 
of his young friends writes: “ About a week| they remained on earth. The first condition 
after the commencement of the fever, I called | of a worthy life was to be able to /ive honestly; 
in to see him early in the morning, just after | and in the farm or at the forge, at the cobbler’s 
he had awoke from a sound sleep. He was| bench or in the carpeater’s yard, they learnt 
looking brighter than usual, and very happy} to stand on their own feet, to do good and 
and contented. Among other things I ex-| valuable and careful work for which society 
pressed the hope that his illness would ter-| would thank and pay them. Thenceforward 
minate favorably, and that he might soon be| they could support themselves and those be- 
restored to good health, (which opinion I had| longing to them without meanness, without 
held from the first;) and that God would be| cringing, without demoralizing obligation to 
near to comfort and cheer him in his sickness. | others, and laid in rugged se/f-dependence the 
1 quoted a few lines of Whittier’s, “ The| only foundation for a firm and upright char- 
healing of his seamless dress is by our beds| acter. The old English education system was 
of pain,” &c. I also quoted to him the text,| the apprentice system. 

“ He shall give His angels charge over thee! The conditions on which we have our being 
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on this planet remain unchanged. Intelli- 
gent work is as much a necessity as ever; and 
the proportion of us who must set our hands 
to it is not reduced. Labor is the inevitable 
lot of the majority, and the best education is 
that which will make their labor most pro- 
ductive. The knowledge which a man can 
use is the only real knowledge, the only 
knowledge which has life and growth in it, 
and converts itself into practical power. Gen- 
eral knowledge means general ignorance, and 
an ignorance, unfortunately, which is uncon- 
scious of itself. Young fellows so educated 
have gained nothing towards the wholesome 
gratifying of their ambitions, while they have 
gained considerable discontent at the inequali- 
ties of what is called fortune. They are with- 
out means of self-help, without seriousness, 
and without stability. They believe easily 
that the world is out of joint because they, 
with their little bits of talents, miss the in- 
stant recognition which they think their right. 

A consciousness of moral responsibility, a 
sense of the obligation of truth, and honesty, 
and purity, lies at the bottom of all right ac- 
tion. Without it, knowledge is useless ; with 
it, everything will fall into its place. [In re- 
ligious teaching, we are not so much to ham- 
mer on the details of facts, as to inculcate 
faith and the true principle of action.] The 
doing right alone teaches the value or the 
meaning of right; the doing it willingly, if 


the will is happily constituted ; the doing it 
unwillingly, or under compulsion, if persua- 


sion Tails to convince. In this last clause lies 
the most important duty of parents and teach- 
ers. 
Freedom is to be found perfectly only in 
the service of God. “ Intellectual emancipa- 
tion,” says Goethe, “if it does not give us at 
the same time control over ourselves, is mis- 
chievous.” In perscnal morality, liberty is 
self-restraint, and self-indulgence is slavery. 

ushinanaiigie 

PIGEON POST. 

BY J. K LORD, F.2.5. 

To receive a letter by the balloon post 
causes no more wonder or astonisnment now 
than does the ordinary rap, rap, of the daily 
letter-carrier. Balloons, however, although 
they traverse the air, belong not to the prov- 
ince of the naturalist. Nevertheless, they 
are often made the bearers of other letter- 
carriers, about which we have something to 
say. 

From very early periods of history the 
domesticated pigeon has always been cele- 
brated for its intense regard for home, as well 
as for the remarkable certainty with which 
it made its way back from long distances to 
the spot where it was bred or kept. A small 
volume might be compiled if all the stories 
were gathered togetherj concerning the ex- 
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traordinary sagacity displayed by some kinds 
ot pigeons in performing the homeward jour- 
ney. A great many of these stories are en- 
tirely untrue, and most of them very highly 
tinctured with the marvellous. 

The speed at which pigeons fly has also 
been greatly exaggerated. Supposing a 
straight course of two hnndred miles had to 
be traversed, a locomotive engine could beat 
the best Antwerp pigeon yet bred. We will 
first of all briefly refer to the employment of 
the pigeon as a Jetter-carrier in former times. 

Taurosthenes sent to his father at A°gina 
the news of his victory at Olympia by aid of 
a pigeon, the sign of success being a piece of 
purple tied round the bird's leg. Then Var- 
ro tells us how in the Roman amphitheatre 
the lookers-on, when a combat was concluded, 
let pigeons fly from out their hands and laps, 
so that their friends residing at a distance 
might know the name of the gladiator who 
was victorious. Decius Brutus employed 
pigeons to communicate with the consuls; 
and we know the old story of the Crusaders, 
while besieging Jerusalem, being stimulated 
to fresh energy and bolder tactics by catching 
a pigeon bearing a message to the besieged, 
to the effect that the King of Persia was 
marching to their relief. Coming to more 
modern days, during the time of the first 
Napoleon, there was constant transmission of 
messages from Paris to the provinces in 
order to convey the earliest intelligence of 
the successful numbers drawn in the lotteries. 
There is a story told of a man who got him- 
self into serious trouble at that period by his 
pigeon, which may be worth relating. This 
individual was a gambler and great specula- 
tor in lottery tickets. He possessed a won- 
derfully fast flying pigeon, by means of which 
he used to transmit messages to his confeder- 
ates. Such terrible frauds were practised by 
means of these communications, that strict 
watch was kept. It so happened that the 
man with the fast flying pigeon let his Bel- 
gian confederate into the secrets of the lot- 
tery, so that he knew what numbers to buy 
up. A great fraud was somehow committed, 
and much money realized ; but, unfortunate- 
ly for the rogue, it was found out, and he was 
consigned to the galleys. So much for the 
employment of pigeons as bearers of messa- 
ges in ancient and comparatively modern 
times. It will, perhaps, in the next place be 
best to explain what kind of pigeon is em- 
ployed at present for postal purposes, convey- 
ance of messages, pigeon races and matches. 

Most persons in speaking of pigeons em- 
ployed as bearers of messages, call them 
“Carrier ” pigeons, and believe them to be ol 
that peculiar breed of birds styled “ Car- 
riers” by pigeon fanciers. But such is not 
the case. A proper Carrier pigeon would be 
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no more suited to convey messages at a great 
speed than a London dray-horse would be 
fitted to compete for the Derby. The pigeons 
mostly used are called by various names, 
such as “Homing birds,” “ Antwerps,” 
“ Sherles,” “ Les pigeons voyageurs.” 

Belgian birds are considered as good as, or 
perhaps better than any others, and these 
are known as Antwerps. Nothing can be 
more symmetrical or better adapted to se- 
cure great power of flight than a well-bred 
“Antwerp” bird. The feathers of the wings 
exhibit great firmness and breadth, while the 
flight feathers so overlap that great resistance 
is offered to the air in rapid motion. Im- 
mense care is taken by the breeders of these 
pigeons, in selecting the finest types, and next 
in rearing the young to be trained into “ hom- 
ing birds.” It must not be supposed that 
any pigeon of mature growth, if taken a 
hundred miles away, would go straight to its 
home without previous training. ‘The prob- 
ability is that such bird would never return. 
All the pigeons employed as message bearers 
undergo a regular and careful system of 
training. Their owners take the young 
birds, short distances at first, from their 
homes, to let them return, the direction be- 
ing constantly varied. Any one much about 
London may often see men or boys with 
pigeons either carried in the hand or in paper 
bags or a basket, perhaps upon London 
Bridge, by St. Paul’s, or other marked lo- 
eality. The birds are thrown up in the air, 
when, circling round a few times, they make 
for their home. Now these birds are mostly 
birds being trained for “ homing birds.” A 
good Antwerp, so it is stated, when fully 
grown and in good, condition, will, under fa- 
vorable conditions of wind and weather, re- 
turn from Bordeaux to Liége or Verviers, 
about five hundred miles, in about twelve 
hours. The journeys from Tours, 330 miles, 
and Poitiers, 380, by the same birds, occupy 
a little ever eight hours. 


(Conclusion next week.) 
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IKON IN FOOD, 


gen, or lime, sufficient to make blood, bones, 
or muscles in good condition for the child 
alone, while her own system would be leit 
unsupplied. 

And then in nursing, though the child gets 
the best of the elements furnished, still it 
can never get good blood from such food as 
does not contain the elements of good blood ; 
and when it is weaned, its food will probably 
be of the same kind as that on which its 
mother lives. And thus if it lives at all, it 
will grow up feeble in muscle, for want of 
nitrogen; defective in teeth, for want of 
lime; neuralgic, nervous and hysterical, or 
perhaps stupid, for want of phosphorus ; and 
pale and ash-colored, for want of iron.—Dr. 
Bellows. 



























For Friends’ Review. 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


Without expressing any opinion as to the 
validity of the development theory, or other 
questions of dispute in the scientific world, 
I wish to express my conviction that the 
great truths of religion, such as our fallen 
state, our need of a Redeemer, and the 
influences of the Holy Spirit, will still be 
plain and demonstrable, let science prove or 
seem to prove what it may. Religion has 
no favors to ask of anybody. These are wise 
words, lately spoken by “ Pere Hyacinthe” 
in London : 

“T know that contemporary science has 
raised doubts relative to the unity of our 
origin, and it may perhaps be questioned 
whether, after we shall have adopted a sounder 
interpretation of the Bible on the subject of 
the antiquity of our planet, and even of our 
race, we may not be conducted one day to a 
new explanation of the creation of our first 
parents. For my part I do not believe that 
this will happen; but even if I did believe it, 
I should have no fear. Our unity is less in 
the bowels of Adam than in those of God— 
in the bowels of God, Creator and Re- 
deemer, through whom the dayspring from 
on high hath visited us. Yes, even though 
the physical source of our blood were diverse, 
even though several couples had given birth 
to humanity, even though the Adam and 
Eve of the Bible were nothing but the type 
of many Adams and many Eves, historical 
or pre-historical, neither my religous nor my 
humanitarian faith would be shaken.” X. 


I have investigated scores of cases, and 
found their history to be uniformly the same. 
From the time of its birth, and months be- 
fore, till the child was weaned, the mother 
had lived on food which contained very 
little iron, or any of the elements of which 
its tissues or blood are composed. 

Butter contains not a particle of iron, PE 


sugar none, and superfine flour very little.} To Minisrers.—This meeting desires and 
And yet I have found many a young mother} hopes that you whom the Lord hath gifted 
whose principal food consisted mostly ot| with a public testimony for His name and 
white bread and butter, cakes, pastry, con-| truth will, in this day of liberty, be diligent 
fectionery, and coffee and tea, neither otf| to visit the heritage of God in their meet- 
which, nor all together, would contain, in|ings, and more especially those least fre- 


all she could eat, of iron, phosphorus, nitro-! quented.—London Epistle, 1695. 
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YOUTH’S DEPARTMENT. although he had thought over the work about 
= —== —————=———= fifty years. He was a thorough man of busi- 
BUFFON—“ GENIUS I8 PATIENCE. /ness, most orderly in everything: and he 
The career of the Comte de Buffon pre-, was accustomed to say that genius without 
sents a remarkable illustration of the power order lost three-fourths of its power. His 
of patient industry, as well as of his own great success as a writer was the result main- 
saying, that “Genius is patience.” Notwith-!ly of his painstaking labor. “ Buffon,” ob- 
standing the great results achieved by him | served Madame Necker, “ strongly persuaded 
in natural history, Buffon, when a youth, | that genius is the result of a profound atten- 
was regarded as of mediocre talents. His} tion directed to a particular subject, said 
mind was slow in forming itself, and slow in! that he was thoroughly wearied out when 
reproducing what it had acquired. He was | composing his first writings, but compelled 
also constitutionally indolent; and being! himself to return to them and go over them 
born to good estate, it might be supposed | carefully again, even when he thought he 
that he would indulge his liking for ease and | had already brought them to a certain de- 
luxury. Instead of which, he early formed! gree of perfection; and that at length he 
the resolution of denying himself pleasure,! found pleasure instead of weariness in this 
and devoting himself to study and self-cul-|long and elaborate correction.” It ought 
ture. Regarding time as a treasure that was! also to be added that Buffon wrote and pub- 
limited, and finding that he was losing ma» y {lished all his great works while afflicted by 
hours by lying abed in the mornings, he de- | one of the most painful diseases to which 
termined to break himself of the habit. He! the human frame is subject.—Se/f- Help. 
struggled hard against it for some time, but! 


failed in being able to rise at the hour he; 2 % 
had fixed. He then called his servant, YE DID IT NOT UNTO ME. 
Joseph, to his help, and promised him the MATT. xxv. 45. 

reward of a crown every time that he suc-| 1 .a¢ and gazed upon my snuny home ; 
ceeded in getting him up before six. At| ll pleasant things were there, 

first, when called, Buffon declined to rise—/ Bright things to look at, and sweet, soothing sounds, 
pleaded that he was ill, or pretended anger! That came and went upon the perfumed air. 
at being disturbed; and on the Count at! phe sunbeam glanced and quivered 

length getting up, Joseph found that he had} Through the many-colored pane, 

earned nothing but reproaches for having | And the marb'e floor at the open door 
permitted his master to lie abed contrary to! Mirrored it back again. 


a lies ; = . I looked and listened, and I thanked my Father 
his express orders. At length the valet de- | That "twas all for uo: 

termined to earn his crown ; and again and | and then I thought of One who had been born 
again he forced Buffon to rise, notwithstand- | In days of yore, 


ing his entreaties, expostulations, and threats | Wearily walking in the world He made, 
of immediate discharge from his service. | The Son ai ween. en oe Son of God, 
One morning Buffon was unusually obsti-| eae: 


nate, and Joseph found it necessary to resort | I thought of Him when first His infant form 
to the extreme measure of dashing a basin Needed a resting-place, and there was none ; 
of ice-cold water under the bed clothes, the | T® ite ey iio, ae og ee — 
effect of which was instantaneous. By the! y though Se tee ee ee ee 


‘ ; ; t of Him upon the mountain side, 
persistent use of such means, Buffon at! When all night long 


length conquered his habit; and he was ac-| The silent stars looked down upon His lonelivess ; 

customed to say that he owed to Joseph three | For Jesus had no home ! 

or four volumes of his Natural History. 
For forty years of his life, Buffon worked; Groaned forth its longings,— 

every morning at his desk from nine till two, | ‘‘ Ob! had I been there, 

and again in the evening from five till nine. | What tender ministry, what fosteriog care 

His diligence was so continuous and so regu- | gear ioe bere known ! 

lar that it became habitual. His biographer | What kindly words, 

has said of him, “ Work was his necessity ; What thoughts and deeds of love !”” 

his studies were the charm of his life.” He) The hot tears gathered fast ; 

was a most conscientious worker, always |! laid me down and wept. 


studying to give the reader his best thoughts, | Was it a breeze that stole into my room, 
expressed in the very best manner. He was! So like a voice? 
never wearied with touching and retouching That came quite close, close to my burning brow, 
. *.° . i ( ; ( “ ¢ » 2? 
his compositions, so that his style may be! And whispered, ** Why not now 
. : ~ ,-. |Itcame again: I brushed the tears away, 
pronounced almost perfect. He wrote his 


oo ; a | And as I bent my head down very low, 
“ Epilogues de la Nature” not fewer than I thought I heard Him say, 
eleven times before he was satisfied with it;i ~_ — ** But why not now? 


I thought and thought, until my gushing heart 
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‘* There is a door-way in a narrow street, 
And close beside thet door a broken stair, 
And then a low, dark room, 
The room is bare ; 
But in a corner lies 
A worn-out form upon a hard straw bed, 
No pillow underneath his aching head— 
A face grown wan with suffering, and a hand 
Scarce strong enough to reach the small, dry crust 
That lies upon the chair : 
Go in—for | am there ! 
I've been waiting wearily in that cold room, 
Waiting long, lonely hours, 
Waiting for thee to come ! 


‘There is a low quiet corner in a green church-yard, 
Where deep, sad shadows lie, 
And sound of passing feet goes seldom by : 
I want thee there. 
In that still place, beside a new-made grave, 
A woman has been weeping all day long; 
None marked her where she sate, 
And now it is getting late, 
And stars are coming out— 
Beautiful stars, my stars, 
That used to gaze on me at Olivet. 
“The chill night dews are creeping through her 
frame, 
She dares not venture back from whence she came: 
She needs a home! 
I called for thee and waited, 
But thou didst not come. 
I want thy pitying tears that fell just now 
Upon the jeweled siab, to fall upon her cheek ; 
For tears can speak. 
Lay thy warm hand upon the fainting one, 
And leave me not to wait and watch alone. 


** There is one seated near an open door, 
Where to and fro, all through the busy day, 
The sorrowing and the poor 

Have found their way ; 
And now for very weakness 
His eyes are closed. 
Kind, earnest eyes, that have looked lovingly 


" On many a ghastly spectacle of woe— 


Looked into depths where loathsome miseries lie, 
And never wept mere idle sympathy. 
The heavy hand has fallen by his side, 
The strong, brave hand, 
That waited my command, 
And then did deadly battle with the foe: 
That never fliuched from any task 
To which I calied ; 
Were the way smooth or rough, 
My bidding was enough. 
Go iu and look: 
For tears have dropped upon the open book ! 
That heart is burdened— 
Burdened for my sake ; 
Thou, in thy thoughtless ease, wilt let it break ! 


** ‘Twas on a surnmer’s day, long years ago, 
I called two willing servants to my feet: 
I took them by the hand aud said to each, 
‘I shed my blood for thee ; 
Lovest thou me ?’ 
And then I gave Aim work, 
Large work within my fold. 
He had no earthly store 
Wherewith to feed my poor: 
It mattered not, I’d given thee my gold, 
Where is it now? Look as that pallid brow, 
Sunk in its weary sleep ; 
The furrows are too deep ; 
They tell the tale of many an anxious grief— 
meuee, Not his but mine! 
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Whence comes the wasting of that haggard cheek ? 
The guilt is thine! 
He gave me ail his time, and strength and health, 
I took them, and then asked thee for thy wealth— 
Thy given wealth! asked that it might be free, 
Held in thine open hand for him aud me. 
Then came the years of conflict and of toil, 
The days of labor and the nights of prayer; 
Souls perishing in sin ; 
Few hands to fetch them in: 
The hungry to be fed, 
The naked to be clothed, 
The outcast and the poor, 
Gathering about my door. 
1 wanted mouey, and I wanted bread, 
I wanted all that willing hands could do; 
I wanted the quick ear and the ready eye, 
Aye, and the deep, true soul of sympathy: 
I wanted help, and so I called for thee ; 
I called, and waited, and then called again, 
Oh! could it be that I should call in vain ? 
I called and waited, 
Aud thou didst not come !” 


I tried to hold my breath, and hear Him speak, 
But ’twas as though my throbbing heart must break 
I could not lift my head, 
I could not sigh. 
The crimson shame bad burat into my cheek: 
I had no tears ; the fount was dry. 
Oh | it was long, I cannot tell how long, 
That strange, cold stillness ; 
But I felt that He was waiting there, 
Waiting for me to speak. 
I knelt upon the floor, and breathed His name, 
Then struggling, one by one, the faint words came 
** Jesus, [ thought I loved Thee: 
I remember well 
The day when Thoa didst hold 
My trembling fingers in Thy pierced hand, 
And took me for Thine own. 
And I did love Thee— 
This poor heart beat true ; 
It was no fancied echo, when the voiee 
That spoke the mind 
Responded, ‘I am Thine!’ 
But oh! my Master, can I dare to tell, 
Thy faithless child has loved Thy gifts too well ! 
I looked on all things beautiful and rare, 
Looked on earth’s flowers, 
And thought them very fair. 
I hid me from the rude and vulgar thing, 
And hoped it was Thy will, 
That I might turn away from common men, 
And love Thee still. 
I dwelt among the pleasant sounds of life 
I did not like the turmoil and the strife 
To come too near: 
And Thou wastin the thickest battle-tide, 
When Thou didst call Thy servant to Thy side; 
But I was too far off, 
And so I did not hear. 
My Lord! I will come nearer, I will take my seat 
Close to Thy feet. 
I will come down where the gray shadows lie, 
And then I’1| listen —listen every day 
To hear Thy voice! 
It may be 1 must take a lower place, 
But let me have the shining of Thy face: 
It may be I must seek a humbler home ; 
Let it be one where 7'hou wilt often come}; 
Its door shall be upon the latch for Thee, 
And for the needy ones who claim 
An interest in Thy name. 
And I will stand and watch and wait to greet, 
The first faint echoes of Thy coming feet.’’ 
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FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

At Union Springs, Cayuga County, New York. 

This institution, under the immediate charge of 
New York YEARLY Megrine or Frienps, commends 
itself to members of that Society, and to others, by 
its advantages of location, the care of its manage- 
ment, and the efforts used to combine literary pur- 
suits with moral culture and religious training. 

It is easy of access both by the New York Central 
and Erie Railways, and Steamers on the Lake, and 
has Express and Telegraphic communication with 
all the principal places in the United States and 
Canada. 

The Summer Term begius Third month 15, 1871; 
ends Seventh month 20th, 1871. 

For further information, address— 

ELIJAH COOK, Jr., Superintendent, 
Union Springs, 
Cayuga Co., New York. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forsien InTELLIGENcE.— Advices from Europe are 
to the 6th inst. 


The preliminaries of peace to which Thiers and 
Favre had assented, were laid before the French 
Assembly on the 28th ult. President Thiers said 
that he and his colleagues had gone to the limit of 
their responsibility, and the Assembly must be ac 
countable for the rest. The committee of consulta- 
tion, in their report, unanimously recommended the 
ratification of the preliminaries by the Assembly. 
A member adjured the Assembly to reject any 
terms involving a cession of territory, but the rati- 
fication was voted by 546 yeas to 107 nays. A 
resolution was unanimously adopted by acclama 
tion, decreeing the fall of the Empire, and stigma- 
tizing Napoleon as the author of the misfortunes of 
France. One deputy, formerly private secretary of 
the Emperor, alone attempted to speak in justifi 
cation of the Empire, which caused violent agita- 
tion in the Assembly. By the conditions of peace 
agreed upon, France cedes one fifth of Lorraine, in- 
cluding Metz and Thionville, and all of Alsace ex- 
cept the fortified town of Belfort; and is to pay an 
indemnity of 5,000, 000,000 frances, 1,000,000,000 this 
year, and the remainder in three years. The Ger 
man troops will gradually withdraw from French 
territory as the payments are made. The »rmistice 
is extended to the 12th. Favre having notified Bis- 
marck, on the 2d, of the vote of the Assembly rati- 
fying the preliminaries of peace, the latter replied 
at once that he was ready to exchange formal ratifi- 
cations. A dispatch of the 31 from the Emperor to 
the Empress at Berlin, announced that he had also 
ratified the conditions. The announcement was re- 
ceived with demonstrations of public rejoicing. 

A part of the German army entered Paris on the 
1st inst., and occupied a part of the city on the right 
or northern side of the Seine, the limits prescribed 
approaching in form an irregular triangle, of which 
the river and the fortified wall constituted two 
sides. They entered from the west and south-west, 
and were not allowed to proceed farther than the 
Place de la Concorde, which is west of the Tuileries 
gardens, the streets beyond that point, and the 
bridges crossing the Seine, being by agreement 
barficaded and guarded by French troops. No 
serious disturbance, and but little open and active 
manifestation of popular displeasure, attended the 
entry, though evident depression prevailed, many 
of the citizens closing their houses and shops along 
the line of march, and remaining within doors. 
President Thiers had previously issued a proclama- 
tion to the people of Paris, appealing.to their patri- 
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otism and wisdom for the preservation of order, 
and declaring that the government negotiators 
could obtain an extension of the armistice only by 
consenting to a partial occnpation of the city. Gen. 
Viney also issued an “ order of the day,’’ confiding 
to the National Guard the care of the city and the 
maintenance of order, and declaring that any agita- 
tion would furnish a pretext for irreparable mis- 
fortune, which only calmness and dignity could 
avert. These appeals appeared to have a good ef- 
fect. On the 3d, the German troops evacuated the 
city, in accordanee with the convention. The Ger- 
man Emperor subsequently reviewed 100,000 men 
in the Bois de Boulegne, outside of the walls of 
Paris. It was said that definitive negotiations for 
a treaty of peace were expected to commence at 
Brussels, probably about the 10th or 15th inst., 
and that the government would then be ready to 
pay 500,000,000 francs of the war indemnity, in 
order to free Paris from the proximity of Germau 
troops. 

At the latest aceounts, the Germans were rapidly 
withdrawing from the departments which were to 
be evacuated on the ratification of the preliminaries, 
a district which includes the towns of Alencon, Le 
Mans, Tours avd all the territory on the left bank 
of the Seine. The French troops, it is said, will re- 
tire behind the river Loire until peace is finally de- 
clared, except from Paris and other strongholds. 
It was believed that the Emperor would return to 
Berlin in a few days. It was reported on the 4th 
that Napoleon had been relaesed. It was not 
known whether he would go to his private chateau 
near Lake Constance in Switzerland, or join his 
wife and son in England. All the French officers, 
and all privates of the Mobile Guard who were 
prisoners io Germany, are allowed to return home 
immediately if they choose to do so, at their own 
cost ; soldiers of the line and Imperial Guard must 
await the completion of arrangements for their 
transportation. Those in Belgium were to be con- 
ducted to the French frontier ou the 9th and 10th 
inst., and the French government had arranged 
with the Swiss Federal Council for the return of 
that part of Bourbaki’s army which had taken ref- 
uge in Switzerland, and had there, in the mainte- 
nance of neutrality, been disarmed and retained. 

Reports from Paris of the 6th represented that a 
formidable revolutionary organization threatened 
violence in the city, and that the government had 
brought up regular troops to resist any attack. The 
accounts are probably exaggerated, but it appears 
certain that a strong party, opposed to the provi- 
sional government, exists in Paris, and difficulty 
may be apprehended. 


Great Brrrain.—In debate in the House of Com- 
mons on the 2d inst., on the Irish question, a mem- 
ber opposed the motion for a committee to devise 
further measures and to grant greater powers to the 
government, and urged a return to the policy of 
authorizing the suspension of the habeas corpus in 
cases of necessity. Gladstone objected to this 
proposition, and finally the motion for a committee 
was adopted by 81 majority. 

The proffer of England’s mediation in the dis- 
pute between Egypt and Spain has been accepted. 


Iraty.—A treaty of commerce with the United 
States has been signed. 


Domestic.—The statement of the public debt for 
the Ist inst. showed a total amount of debt less 
cash in the Treasury, of $2,320,708,846 92, a de- 
crease within the past month of $7,317,960.08; 
within the year of $117,619, 630.25, and in the two 
years of the present Administration, of $204,754,413. 
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